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INTRODUCTION 

Reading  is  used  for  a  sxirprisingly  wide  variety  of 
purposes.^    As  an  essential  tool  in  study,  it  is  of  major  im- 
portance.    Under  present  conditions,  pupils  must  obtain  much 
of  their  knowledge  and  stimulation  to  thinking  from  books 
Among  the  various  abilities  necessary  in  reading,  is  the 
ability  to  comprehend  what  is  read  and  organize  it  into  a 
complete  whole  with  all  its  various  relationships.  This 
ability  comprises  a  number  of  study  skills,  perhaps  the  most 
important  being  that  of  outlining  and  summarizing.    From  pre- 
sent knowledge,  it  is  believed  that  this  skill  csinnot  be 
learned  xmtil  other  simpler  study  skills  have  been  mastered* 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  review  the  research 
studies,  magazine  articles,  remedial  materials,  and  text 
books  of  reading  and  study.    Prom  such  materials,  build  and 
illustrate  an  orderly  sequence  of  methods  for  the  improvement 
of  the  study  skills  necessary  for  outlining  and  summarizing. 

In  view  of  this  study,  these  questions  seem  import- 
ant: 

1,    What  evidence  can  be  found  showing  that  the  study 


•■■William  S.  Gray,  "The  Nature  and  Types  of  Reading", 
THE  TEACHING  OF  READING:  A  SECOND  REPORT,  Thirty-sixth  Year- 
book, Part  I,  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  1937,  Chapter 
II,     (Gray  reports  1620  purposes.) 

%abel  Snedaker  and  Earnest  Horn,  "Reading  in  the 
Various  Fields  of  the  Curriculum",  THE  TEACHING  OF  READING:  A 
SECOND  REPORT,  Thirty-sixth  Yearbook,  Part  I,  Chapter  V. 


skills  necessary  for  outlining  and  summarizing  are 
important  and  should  be  taught  to  pupils? 

2.    What  are  the  advantages,  if  any,  of  learning  the 

study  skills  necessary  for  outlining  and  summariz- 
ing?   The  disadvantages,  if  any? 

3#    Is  there  any  evidence  that  these  study  skills  are 
best  taught  in  certain  grades? 

4»    What  instructions  are  to  be  found  concerning  the 
teaching  of  these  skills? 

5»    What  types  of  lessons  are  suggested  for  teaching 
these  skills? 

These  questions  are  answered  through  three  major  dis 
cusslons:     (1)  Review  of  Research,  (2)  Suggested  Methods  for 
Improving  Outlining  and  Summarizing,  and  (3)  Sample  Exercises 
for  Teaching  the  Study  Skills  Involved  in  Outlining  and  Sum- 
marizing.   In  relation  to  "Suggested  Methods  for  Improving 
Outlining  and  Summarizing"  are  these    points:     (1)  Motivation 
of  Instruction,  (2)  Pretesting  for  Diagnosis,  and  (3)  Teaching 
Devices  (mnemonic,  reading  comprehension  and  recall)  involved 
in  explaining  the  problem  to  pupils. 
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SOURCE  OF  STEPS 

In  beginning  the  study  of  outlining  and  siunraarizing 
as  a  study  skill,  the  author  first  became  Interested  in  study 
skills  as  discussed  by  competent  authorities  in  the  field  of 
reading.    Lists  of  study  skills  which  aid  in  recall  of  material 
read  were  made.    Lists  of  types  of  recall,  what  makes  interest- 
ing reproduction  of  material  read,  kinds  of  mnemonic  devices, 
types  of  situations  In  whlcb  recall  is  necessary  were  all 
compiled*    The  author  then  added  or  altered  the  lists  as  ad- 
ditional books  were  read*     (Text  books  on  reading  and  study 
'!  were  peirticularly  helpful  here*)    Review  of  research,  at  this 
stage,  did  little  to  affect  the  lists* 

As  the  author  continued  reading,  it  became  apparent 
that  most  writers  agreed  upon  the  same  general  skills  needed 
for  study.    They  also  agreed  upon  the  goal,  in  thorough  read- 
ing, as  being  that  in  which  the  pupil  is  able  to  recall  the 
material  read  and  comprehend  its  various  relationships. 

Although  there  was  a  great  deal  of  material  to  be 
found  on  this  subject,  in  no  place  could  the  author  find  a 
general  sionmary  of  these  skills.    Such  a  summary  seemed  im- 
portant and  timely.    Therefore,  the  idea  of  bringing  together 
a  series  of  exercises,  or  steps,  which  teach  these  skills  as 
found  in  various  sources  was  conceived. 
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Proi9  the  lists  already  made,  the  author  drew  up  some 
thirty-two  steps  for  recall.    These  steps  were  more  "ideas" 
than  steps,  and  although  some  attempt  was  made  to  arrange  them  | 
in  order  of  difficulty,  they  were  later  rearranged  and  altered.! 

The  author  searched  The  Education  Index  (31)*'"'  for 
magazine  articles  on  outlining  and  summarizing.    The  Bibli- 
ography of  Research  Studies  in  Education  (50)  was  examined 
for  theses  on  organization  of  material  read.    Carter  Good* a 
"Abstracts:  Graduate  Theses  in  Education"  (32)  was  used  as 
a  check  on  the  research.    Bibliographies  of  theses  read  were 
also  used  as  checks  for  additional  references. 

The  author  did  not  exhaust  the  studies  in  outlining 
and  summarizing,  but  feels  that  the  most  significant  ones  were 
used. 

Remedial  textbooks  and  textbooks  on  teaching  read- 
ing and  studying  proved  most  helpful  in  selecting  the  final 
group  of  steps  leading  to  the  study  skill  of  outlining  and 
summ£U?izing. 

The  exercises  were  graduated  in  difficulty,  accord- 
ing to  the  author *s  interpretation  of  materials  read.  The 
reader  should  note  (1)  that  since  only  one  sample  of  each 
step  is  given,  this  does  not  mean  pupils  are  ready  to  go  im- 
mediately to  the  next  step--the  same  step  should  be  repeated 


*Number  in  parenthesis  refers  to  reference  in 
bibliography,  p.  82. 


xintil  mastered— (2)  that  the  same  selection  is  used  many 
times  "by  the  author  for  illustration  purposes — normally, 
many  new  selections  would  be  used  for  each  step— (5)  that  in 
teaching  the  exercises,  pupils  should  be  constantly  encouraged 
to  judge  the  value  of  given  topics — pupils'  suggested  topics 
are  often  superior  to  aay  given  ones. 

The  following  steps  were  selected  to  teach  the 
study  skills  needed  for  outlining  and  summarizing: 
1,    Matching  topics  with  paragraphs 

2*    Listing  questions  in  order  of  occurrence  (noting 
order  of  events) 

3«    Listing  points  which  are  important  in  each  para- 
graph 

4*    Choosing  the  best  choice  for  major  ideas 

5*    Identifying  the  minor  ideas  by  placing  them  under 
r         proper  major  headings. 

6.  Finding  topic  sentence  in  a  selection 

7.  Finding  topic  sentence  in  each  paragraph 

8.  Choosing  the  best  summarizing  statement 

9.  Selecting  question  which  best  states  what  selec- 

tion attempts  to  tell 

10.  Writing  question  which  asks  main  idea  in  paragraph 

11.  Writing  questions  which  ask  minor  ideas  in  para- 

graph 

12.  Writing  one  question  to  cover  given  minor  ideas  in 

paragraph 


15.  Writing  questions  to  cover  major  and  minor  ideas 

of  paragraph 

14,  Listing  the  correct  order  of  major  and  minor  ideas 

15 •  Explaining  and  discussing  headlines 

16.  Choosing  the  best  headline 

17.  Writing  a  headline 

18.  Explaining  and  discussing  telegrams 

19.  Choosing  the  best  telegram 

20.  Writing  a  telegram 

21.  Discussing  idea  lines  (outline) 

22.  Filling  in  minor  ideas  on  an  idea  line  (outline) 

23.  Filling  in  major  ideas  on  an  idea  line  (outline) 

24.  Pilling  in  an  idea  line  (outline) 

25.  Discussing  summaries 

26.  Writing  summaries  from  an  idea  line 

27.  Writing  idea  line,  and  from  it,  writing  summary 

28.  Writing  major  topics,  and  from  them  writing  summary. 


REVIEW  OF  RESEARCH 
Research  in  the  field  of  outlining  or  summarizing 
has  not  been  extensive.    In  1923,  Beaucharnpl  conducted  an 
"experimental  study  of  technique  in  the  mastery  of  subject- 
matter  in  elementary  physical  science" •    He  selected  two 
comparable  groups  in  the  University  Junior  High.    To  them  he 
presented  five  units  based  on  physical  science.    The  control 
group  was  a  "semi-directed  study  class",  while  the  experi- 
mental group  was    a  "directed-study  class".    Beauchamp  did 
not  attempt  to  justify  his  method  used  in  instructing  his 
classes;  but  he  did  raise  some  interesting  questions,  such 
as : 

1.  How  do  the  semi-directed-study  class  and  the  di- 

rected-study class  compare  in  their  mastery  of 
the  subject-matter  of  elementary  physical  science 
when  the  same  study  method  is  used  in  both  classes? 

2.  What  is  the  value  of  studying  a  paragraph  to  deter- 

mine its  central  idea  and  then  picking  out  the 
outstanding  ideas  of  the  paragraph  as  compared 
with  the  undirected  studying  of  the  same  subject- 
matter  for  the  same  length  of  time? 

3.  What  is  the  value  of  formulating  the  questions  one 

must  be  able  to  answer  in  order  thoroughly  to 
Tinderstand  a  topic  as  compared  with  undirected 
study  of  the  same  subject-matter  for  the  same 
length  of  time? 


■•■Wilbur  L.  Beauchamp,  "A  Preliminary  Experimental 
Study  of  Technique  in  the  Mastery  of  Sub ject-Matter  in 
Elementary  Physical  Science",  STUDIES  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
I,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1923. 


4.  What  is  the  value  of  reading  a  \m±t  entirely  throagh 

to  determine  the  general  plan  of  the  unit  and  then 
grouping  the  major  facts  presented  around  this  plan, 
as  compared  with  undirected  study  of  the  same  sub- 
ject-matter for  the  same  length  of  time? 

5.  What  Is  the  value  of  giving  the  pupils  a  methoc?  for 

solving  thought  questions  and  practice  in  solving 
thought  questions  as  compared  with  no  specific 
training  of  this  sort? 

His  general  conclusions  were: 

1»    Specific  training  in  finding  the  central  thought  of 
a  paragraph,  determining  the  questions  one  must  be 
able  to  answer  in  order  to  obtain  an  adequate  under- 
standing of  a  topic,  and  reading  an  entire  block 
of  material  through  for  its  general  plan,  results 
in  a  more  thorough  comprehension  of  the  subject- 
matter  than  undirected  study  on  the  same  material. 

2,     Specific  training  and  practice  in  answering  thought 
questions  based  on  the  application  of  some  scien- 
tific principal  are  more  efficient  than  incidental 
training  in  answering  thought  questions, 

3»    Training  the  pupil  to  make  various  types  of  analyses 
of  the  subject-matter  increases  the  ability  of  the 
pupil  to  interpret  and  reproduce  what  he  reads. 

4.    The  gain  in  rate  of  silent  reading  is  greater  if  the 
pupil  is  not  required  to  make  an  analysis  of  what 
he  reads. 

In  general  it  was  shown,  that  pupils  who  learned 
the  study  skills  needed  to  grasp  the  whole  of  a  large  body  of 
related  materials,  thus  providing  a  means  for  expression, 
showed  marked  gains  over  other  pupils. 
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McCliisky  and  Dolch^,  soon  afterwards,  began  working 
on  a  study  outline  test;  the  purpose  of  which,  was  to  deter- 
lalne  "the  ability  of  students  to  determine  and  label  the 
structure  of  an  author's  thought  in  a  series  of  paragraphs". 
In  a  study  which  preceded  the  test,  they  found  that  college 
students  were  unable  to  read  from  outlines.    The  results  of 
the  test  showed  "that  students  need  to  be  taught  the  mere 
mechanical  form  of  outlining  and  to  be  trained  in  distinguish- 
ing between  essential  ideas  and  explanatory  material  and  in 
detecting  relationships  of  subordinations  and  co-ordinations 
in  an  author's  thought"* 

In  1926,  Butterweck^  brought  out  his  findings  con- 
cerning study  habits •    These  questions  guided  his  study: 

Is  it  possible  to  provide  for  study  habit  forma- 
tion by  giving  controlled  practice  in  the  use  of  the 
elements  Involving  the  study  habit  and  thereby  making 
use  of  our  psychology  of  habit  formation  and  the  laws 
of  learning?    And  if  so,  will  the  result  from  the  use 
of  such  a  method  be  superior,  equal,  or  Inferior  to 
that  of  acquainting  the  pupil  with  what  he  ought  to 
do  to  be  successful  In  a  particular  study  activity 
provided  the  time  element  of  contact  between  teacher 
and  pupil  is  made  constant? 

He  divided  a  tenth  grade  into  three  groups  "as  nearly 

alike  as  possible  in  those  factors  which  form  the  basis  of 

^Dean  F,  McClusky  and  Edward  William  Dolch,  "A  Study 
Outline  Test",  TEE  SCHOOL  REVIEW,  Vol.  32,  December,  1924. 

^Joseph  Seibert  Butterweck,  "The  Problem  of  Teaching 
High  School  Pupils  How  to  Study",  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
Itolverslty  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  237,  1926* 

school  success  as  conceived  in  the  average  school  today".  To 
one  group,  an  intensive  course  in  the  best  methods  of  study 
was  given  but  without  practice  work,  a  second  group,  was 
given  no  "best  methods"  suggestions,  but  were  given  practice 
work  in  studying;  the  third  group  prepared  its  daily  assign- 
ments without  any  extra  helps.     Some  of  his  pertinent  con- 
clusions were: 

1.    The  reading  habits  of  high  school  pupils  can  be  im- 
proved if  pupils  are  specifically  and  definitely 
appraised  of  what  they  should  do. 

2*    The  reading  habits  can  be  improved  to  a  somewhat 
greater  degree  if  instead  of  simply  appraising 
pupils  of  what  they  should  do,  they  are  provided 
with  systematic  practice  in  the  use  of  the  ele- 
ments comprising  the  particular  reading  habit  to 
be  developed. 

3.  The  ability  of  pupils  in  selecting  essential  facts 

is  not  improved  by  either  method  of  instruction, 
but  rather  their  ability  to  read  with  logical  or- 
ganization in  mind. 

4.  The  practice  technique  is  generally  better  for 

pupils  of  below  average  intelligence. 

5.  The  non-practice  technique  is  probably  equal  to  the 

practice  technique  for  pupils  of  above  average 
intelligence. 

Butterweck  also  points  out  that  the  techniques  used 
in  developing  proper  study  habits  must  differ  according  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  pupil— th.at  is,  the  lower  the  intelligence, 
the  greater  the  need  of  practice  material.     "High  intelligence 
needs  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  use  of  the  elements  of  the 
study  situation  with  only  sufficient  practice  to  check  upon  the 


clarity  of  the  demons trat ion And  he  adds,  "The  more  the 
technique  for  creating  better  study  habits  is  used  in  con- 
nection with  and  as  a  part  of  the  daily  recitation,  the 
greater  is  the  probability  of  success." 

The  value  of  outlining  and  summarizing  as  methods 
of  study  drew  Germane  *s-^  attention.    As  there  was  little 
scientific  data  on  the  subject,  he  decided  to  determine  the 
comparative  value  of  summarizing. 

Eis  first  problem,  "What  is  the  value  of  making  a 

•corrected  summary-outline •  of  an  article  as  compared  with 

re-reading  the  same  article  for  the  a&me  length  of  time?" 

produced  these  results: 

!•    The  Re-reading  Group  showed  a  consistent  superiority; 

2.    An  analysis  of  the  Corrected  Summaries  indicated 

that  many  of  the  pupils  spent  much  of  the  time  in 
indiscriminate  note-taking. 

Germane  adds  that  "it  is  possible  that  the  advantage 
of  the  Re-reading  Group  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  pupils  in  it 
used  the  entire  period  re-reading  the  article  in  its  entirety 
and  perhaps  also  mentally  summarizing  it." 

He  second  problem,  "V/hat  is  the  value  of  attempting 
to  interest  pupils  in  an  article  and  placing  in  their  hands 

■^Charles  E.  Germane,  "Outlining  and  Summarizing 
Compared  With  Re-Reading  as  Methods  of  Studying",  Twentieth 
Yearbook,  Part  II,  Chapter  VII,  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education. 
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a  set  of  questions  on  that  article  reading  it  as  compared  with 
the  re-reading  of  the  same  article?"  drew  these  conclusions: 

1,  That  controlling  the  summary  "by  presenting  to  the 

pupils  a  list  of  questions  before  reading  the 
article  and  trying  to  arouse  their  interest  in 
it,  is  a  somewhat  more  efficient  method  than  re- 
reading the  article, 

2,  The  Summarizing  Group  would  have  made  a  higher 

score,  had  the  pupils  known  how  to  skim  an  article 
for  answers  to  questions • 

The  conclusions  to  his  last  problem,  "What  is  the 
value  of  reading  an  article  once  and  devoting  the  rest  of  a 
given  period  to  finding,  but  not  recording,  the  answers  to 
test  questions  already  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  student 
as  compared  with  the  re-reading  of  the  article  for  the  same 
length  of  time?"  were; 

1.  The  use,  by  the  student  of  specific  questions  on  the 

assignment,  is  much  more  efficient  than  undirected 
reading  occupying  the  same  amount  of  time; 

2.  The  summarizing  group  worked  more  effectively  be- 

cause it  did  not  waste  time  in  writing. 

Germane' 3  conclusions  apparently  bear  out  the  state- 
ment made  by  Yoakam-^  concerning  outlining  or  summarizing. 

Much  material  is  unworthy  of  the  labor  involved 
in  outlining.    Some  scarcely  deserve  even  summarizing. 
But  if  in  the  reader's  judgment,  the  material  should 
be  useful,  he  should  proceed  to  outline  or  summarize 
it.    The  extent  of  the  outline  or  summary  depends  upon 
its  value... *It  is  true,  of  course,  that  injudicious 


^Gerald  A.  Yoakam,  "How  to  Remember  What  One  Reads", 
THE  ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH  REVIEW,  Vol.  VII,  April,  1930,  pp.  84-86 


note-taking  and  dependence  upon  notes,  when  memory 
should  be  relied  upon,  is  probably  a  means  of  re- 
tarding rather  than  promoting  a  good  memory,  but 
that  does  not  deny  the  value  of  systematic  note- 
taking. 

After  making  a  study  on  "Teaching  Children  to  Sum- 
marize in  Fifth  Grade  History ",1  Newlun  professes  "that  the 
problem  (of  study  skills,  such  as  summarizing)  should  be 
met  as  early  in  the  life  of  the  child  as  possible — that  it 
should  be  faced  in  the  elementEu:»y  school."    The  purpose  of  his 
study  was  to  see  *^f  the  ability  to  summarize  the  important 
facts  in  history  increases  achievement  of  fifth  grade  pupils 
in  history  or  in  reading".    These  were  his  conclusions  after 


the  study: 


1.  Summarizing  is  a  desirable  study  skill. 

2.  Children  in  a  grade  as  low  as  the  fifth  can  be 

taught  to  summarize  in  history  by  using  only  a 
portion  of  their  class  time. 

3.  The  most  important  skill  in  summarizing  is  the 

ability  to  distinguish  between  the  important  and 
the  less  important  for  the  purpose  in  mind. 

4.  Summarizing  can,  under  certain  circumstances, 

readily  become  a  mechanical  process  in  which 
children  may  depend  upon  such  props  as  remember- 
ing lists  of  unimportant  points  selected  by 
others,  certain  keys  of  the  author  such  as  ques- 
^       tions  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

5.  S\amaarizlng  done  L,a  described  in  foiu?  above  prob- 

ably does  not  cause  any  appreciable  improvement 
over  ordinary  study. 


^Chester  Otto  Newlun,  "Teaching  Children  To  Summar- 
ize in  Fifth  Grade  History",  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Number  404,  1930.. 


6»    Summarizing  is  most  effective  when  it  is  entirely 
the  result  of  the  pupil's  own  thinking,  provided 
the  pupil  is  guided  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop 
the  ability  to  do  the  kind  of  thinking  necessary* 

7.  Children  develop  the  skill  to  summarize  more  quick- 

ly and  more  effectively  if  the  process  challenges 
them. 

8.  It  is  probably  more  difficult  to  attain  skill  in 

making  oral  summaries  than  in  making  written 
summaries. 

9.  But  ways  of  training  children  to  summarize  effec- 

tively need  to  be  found  by  experimentation. 


Pupils  learn  more  facts  when  they  systematically 


cuid  thoughtfully  outline  the  subject  matter  assigned  for 
study.    This  is  shown  by  Barton-^ in  his  study,  "Outlining  As  a 
Study  Procedure". 


for  developing  the  ability  to  organize  in  reading"  in  1950. 
These  were: 

I.    Analyzing  What  Is  Read 


A.    Finding  the  principal  ideas 

Lesson  Type  I: 
Matching  questions  with  answering  paragraphs 

Lesson  Type  2: 
Answering  key  questions 


■William  A.  Barton,  "Outlining  As  a  Study  Procedure" 


Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1930. 

^Bess  Goodykoontz,  "Teaching  Pupils  To  Organize  What 
They  Read",  THE  ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH  REVIEW,  Vol.  VII,  April, 
1930,  pp.  87-90. 


Goodykoontz^  presented  eighteen  "training  lessons 


Lesson  Type  3: 
Matching  titles  or  paragraph  headings  with 
paragraphs 

Lesson  Type  4: 
Naming  psiragraphs 

Lesson  Type  5: 
Improving  paragraph  headings 

Lesson  Type  6: 
Finding  a  keynote  sentence  in  a  paragraph 

Lesson  Type  7: 
Recognizing  the  climax  in  a  story 

Lesson  Type  8: 
Taking  running  notes 

Lesson  Type  9: 
Anticipating  the  content  of  a  chapter 

Lesson  Type  10: 
Arranging  ideas  in  order 

1.    List  events  in  a  story 

2*    List  events  in  history  chronologically 

3»    List  (in  an  argument)  author *s  points 

in  order  of  weight  or  importance 
4.    Description  of  a  process,  or  a  place, 

or  a  person.    List  points  in  order 

as  developed  by  author* 

Lesson  Type  11: 
Classifying  or  grouping  ideas 

Lesson  Type  12: 
Grouping  paragraphs  around  main  points 

Lesson  Type  15: 
Locating  subordinate  or  supporting  points 

Lesson  Type  14: 
Completing  a  skeleton 


Lesson  Type  15: 
Making  an  outline 
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II.     Synthesizing  the  Important  Idea  for  Use 

Lesson  Type  16: 
Reproducing  from  an  outline  or  notes 

Lesson  Type  17: 
Securing  material  in  answer  to  a  problem 

Lesson  Type  18: 
Summarizing. 

In  "A  Study  of  the  Transfer  Effects  of  Training  In 
Logical  Organization"  Sallsb\n»yl  points  out  that  "every  day 
observation  in  the  classroom  discloses  that  pupils  are  handi- 
capped in  studying  because  of  not  being  able  to  understand 
what  they  read."    Present  day  study  in  school,  she  goes  on  to 
say,  is  built  around  "relationships  among  ideas"  and  logical 
organization.    Therefore,  "training  designed  to  improve  a 
pupil's  ability  to  master  such  logical  organizations  should 
be  of  educational  importance. .. .Successful  reading  of  typical 
textbook  materials  requires  the  ability  to  recognize  the 
author* 3  organization  of  ideas.    Training  in  organization, 
then  should  improve  a  fundamental  skill  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  transfer  to  a  large  number  of  school  activities." 

She  undertakes  this  problem:     "To  show  whether  such 
a  fundamental  study  habit  as  outlining,  if  taxaght  as  a  con- 
scious method  of  smalyzing  thought  and  of  organizing  data  for 

iRachel  Salisbury,  "A  Study  of  the  Transfer  Effects 
of  Training  in  Logical  Organization",  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH,  Vol  XXVIII,  December,  1934. 

specific  p\jpposes,  would  produce  changes  in  pupil  learning 


habits  that  would  transfer  to  specific  school  situations  or 

general  thinking  situations.    The  problem  may  be  stated  thus: 

!•    What  effect  does  training  In  a  logical  organization 
as  practiced  through  the  medium  of  outlines  and 
summaries  have  upon  high  school  pupils  as  measiu'ed 
by  changes  in: 

1.    Intelligence  Scores 
2*    Mental  Age 
3»    Reading  Comprehension 
4«    Reading  Rate 

5.  Reasoning 

6.  Performance  in  some  similar  study  situation 

where  transfer  of  training  might  be  expected 
to  occur? 

2,     Is  such  training  most  effective  in  the  seventh, 
ninth  or  twelfth  grades? 

3»    Does  such  training  operate  better  when  conducted 
intensively  (daily)  for  six  weeks,  or  when 
scattered  intermittently  through  a  semester,  with 
lessons  only  twice  a  week?" 

Thirty  carefully  prepared  lessons  in  outlining  and 
summarizing!  were  given  to  four  English  classes  in  four  Mid- 
western high  schools.    The  conclusions  from  her  study  were: 

1.    Training  in  the  conscious  use  of  outlining  as  a 
method  of  study  (learning  skill)  when  taught 
through  practice  with  general  materials,  will 
transfer  to  specific  study  situations  and  tend 
to  improve  mastery  of  content  subjects. 

2»    The  mental  skills  involved  in  outlining  and  sum- 
marizing, described  herein  as  the  process  of 
logical  organization,  transfer  to  produce 


■•■Rachel  Salisbury,  BETTER  WORK  HABITS,  Scott,  Pores- 
man  and  Company,  1933 • 


improvement  in  general  thinking  or  reasoning 
ability,  as  tested  byproblems  not  related  to 
specific  school  curricTilum. 

3.  Training  in  logical  organization  of  the  sort 

given  in  this  investigation  produces  narked 
improvement  In  reading  ability,  slowing  down 
somewhat  the  speed  of  reading  typical  study 
materials,  and  greatly  Increasing  comprehension^ 

4,  Such  training,  given  as  early  as  the  seventh  grade, 

produces  satisfying  improvements  in  reading  and 
reasoning,  and  especially  in  the  mastery  of  con- 
tent subjects. 

5»    Such  training  produces  highly  significant  improve- 
ment In  reading,  reasoning,  and  mastery  of  content 
subjects  when  given  either  to  ninth  or  twelfth 
grade  pupils. 

6.  The  effect  of  tra5-nlng  upon  intelligence  scores 

(M.A.  and  I.Q.)  is  not  great,  such  gains  as  occur 
probably  being  due  to  improved  reading  ability. 

7.  Training  in  logical  organization  appears  to  be 

somewhat  more  successful  If  given  intensively 
during  a  short  period  of  time  than  if  given  in- 
termittently, during  a  longer  period. 

8*    Skill  in  outlining,  as  a  study  habit,  is  a  highly 
successful  aid  to  learning. 

9.    Improvement  in  thinking,  as  exemplified  in  reading 
comprehension,  reasoning,  and  understanding  of 
comprehensive  units  of  content  subject-materials, 
can  be  achieved  in  the  public  schools  under  normal 
classroom  conditions  by  giving  pupils  directed  prac- 
tice in  outlining  or  summarizing. 

Keneallyl  made  a  study  of  "The  Relative  Order  of  Dlf 
ficulty  of  Several  Types  of  Study  Skills  in  Intermediate 


iKatherine  G.  Keneally,  "The  Relative  Order  of  Dlf 
ficulty  of  Several  Types  of  Study  Skills  in  Intermediate 
Grades",  Boston  University,  1959. 


Grades".    She  foimd  children  in  the  foiirth,  fifth  and  sixth 

grades  were  able  to  find  "minor  ideas  with  the  major  ideas 

supplied"  most  easily  of  the  six  types  of  study  skills  used 

in  the  experiment.     The  relative  order  of  difficulty  for  the 

other  five  types  were: 

2.     Selection  of  best  summary 
5.    Retention  of  order  of  ideas 
4.    Matching  headlines  and  paragraphs 
5»    Finding  major  ideas  with  minor  ideas  supplied 
(Used  the  idea  line) 
Writing  original  headlines 

Although  Gans*^  study  "A  Study  of  Critical  Reading 

Comprehension  in  the  Intermediate  Grades"  is  not  directly 

related  to  outlining  or  siainmarizing,  the  implications  of  the 

study  have  a  direct  bearing.    Under  "Suggestions  Pertaining  to 

Increasing  the  Ability  to  Detect  Relevancy",  Gans  says  that 

the  degree  to  which  a  pupil  detects  relevancy  in  reading 

matter  is  not  related  to  standardized  reading  test  scores. 

"It  follows  naturally,  writes  Gans,  "that  in  planning  work 

with  pupils,  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  reading  to 

secure  facts  and  general  Ideas  related  to  the  topic  under 

consideration. .Less  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  reading  for 

facts  without  reference  to  their  use  or  further  relatedness  to 

a  subject  under  discussion." 

iRoma  Gans,  "A  Study  of  Critical  Reading  Compre- 
hension in  the  Intermediate  Grades",  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  811,  1940. 
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Along  with  Germane 's  findings  on  sijinmarizing  should 
be  mentioned  the  study  made  by  Stolz^.    His  conclusions  are 
of  particular  importance  in  that  he  found: 

!•    Specific  training  in  suramsirizing  over  a  short 

period  of  time  does  not  materially  improve  the 
ability  of  pupils  to  summarize; 

2.    Specific  training  in  summarizing  does  not  improve 

the  ability  of  pupils  to  master  the  subject-matter 
of  General  Science. 

Gibbons^  found  than  an  uns elected  group  of  summer 
school  "graduate  students  and  upper  classmen  had  marked  dif- 
ficulty in  seeing  relationships  between  sentences"  in  para- 
graphs taken  from  a  third  grade  reaaer,     "Thus,  it  wovild  seem," 
she  writes,   "that  reading  a  paragraph  requires  a  specific 
group  of  organization  skills.     On  the  basis  of  her  findings. 
Gibbons  reconanends  that  the  ability  to  see  relationships  be- 
tween sentences  within  a  paragraph  be  developed  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.    Many  of  the  college  reading 
problems  night  then  be  prevented. 


-••Harold  L.  Stolz.  "Factors  Associated  with  the  Abil- 
ity of  Pupils  to  Summarize", . The  University  of  Chicago,  1939. 

^Helen  Gibbons,  "The  Organization  Skills  Involved  In 
Reading  and  Writing  a  Paragraph",  Field  Study  Ko.  3,  Colorado 
State  College  of  Education,  1941. 
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RESEARCH  CONCLUSIONS 
While  research  in  the  study  skill  of  outlining  and 
summarizing  has  not  been  extensive,  there  has  been  enough  for 
one  to  recognize  that  those  in  the  educational  field  are  con- 
cerned, and  have  been  concerned  for  some  time  over  the  ability 
of  students  to  organize  what  they  read  into  a  connected  whole. 
In  spite  of  the  vast  amount  of  remedial  material  on  the  mar- 
ket, a  recent  study  points  out  that  even  graduate  students 
were  unable  to  see  relationships  between  sentences  within  a 
paragraph  (6)  • 

There  have  been  studies  made  (notably  Germane  (5) 
and  Stoley  (1)  in  which  summarizing  appears  to  hinder  rather 
than  help  students.    At  the  same  time,  there  are  other  studies^ 
such  as  Beauchamp  (2),  Butterweck  (5),  Newlun  (9),  Barton  (1) 
and  Salisbury  (10) which  show  decided  advantages  for  learning 
the  study  skills  needed  for  outlining  and  summarizing. 

Prom  the  research  studies  reviewed,  the  following 
conclusions  may  be  drawn: 

('    1.    Students  need  to  be  taught  the  mere  mechanical  form 
""^"^    ^    of  outlining  and  to  be  trained  in  distinguishing 
between  essential  ideas  and  explanatory  material 
and  in  detecting  relationships  of  subordinations 
and  co-ordinations  in  an  author's  thought, 

*Niambers  in  parenthesis  refer  to  references  in 
bibliography. 

2.  Siimmarlzlng  can,  under  certain  circumstances,  readily 

become  a  mechanical  process  in  v/hich  children  de- 
pend upon  props.    Therefore,  summarizing  may  be  said 
to  have  no  appreciable  improvement  over  ordinary 
study. 

3.  Training  in  conscious  use  of  outlining  as  a  method  ^ 

of  study  when  taught  through  practice  with  general 
materials,  will  transfer  to  specific  study  situa- 
tions and  tend  to  improve  mastery  of  content  sub- 
jects. 

4.  The  mental  skills  involved  in  outlining  and  siimmar- 

izing  (logical  organization),  transfer  to  produce 
improvement  in  general  thinking  or  reasoning  abil- 
ity, as  tested  by  problems  not  related  to  specific 
school  curricul\im. 

5.  Reading  habits  can  be  improved  if  instead  of  simply 

apprising  pupils  of  what  they  should  do,  they  are 
provided  with  systematic  practice  in  the  use  of  the 
elements  comprising  the  particular  reading  habit 
to  be  developed. 

6.  Training  in  logical  organization  appears  to  be  some- 

what more  successful  if  given  intensively  during 
a  short  period  of  time  than  if  given  intermittently 
during  a  longer  period* 
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8, 
9. 


10. 


11. 
^12. 


Siimmarizing  is  most  effective  when  it  is  entirely 


the  result  of  the  pupils'  own  thinking,  provided 


the  pupils  are  guided  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop 
the  ability  to  do  the  kind  of  thinking  necessary. 

Children  develop  the  skill  to  siunmarize  more  quickly 
and  effectively  if  the  process  challenges  them. 

The  most  important  skill  in  summarizing  is  the 
ability  to  distinguish  between  the  important  and 
the  less  important  for  the  purpose  in  mind. 

Improvement  in  thinking,  as  exemplified  in  reading 
comprehension,  reasoning  and  understanding  of  com- 
prehensive units  of  content  subject-materials,  can 
be  achieved  in  the  public  schools  under  normal 
classroom  conditions  by  giving  pupils  directed  ;|c 
practice  in  outlining  and  summarizing. 

Children  in  the  middle  grades  can  be  taught  to  sum- 
marize by  using  only  a  portion  of  their  class  time. 

Students  still  are  seeking  to  learn  more  about  this 
problem.    More  experimental  studies  are  needed,  how- 
ever, before  much  progress  can  be  made. 


SUGGESTED  METHODS  FOR  IMPROVING 


OUTLINING  OR  SUMMARIZING 

Research  in  the  study  skill  of  outlining  or  sum- 
marizing has  not  been  extensive;  however,  much  has  been 
written  on  the  importance  of  summarizing  or  outlining  as  a 
study  skill,  and  many  suggestions  have  been  made  for  teach- 
ing this  skill.    The  author  has  attempted  to  digest  a  num- 
ber of  such  materials  and  will  attempt  to  present  an  orderly 
sequence  of  methods  for  improving  outlining  or  summarizing. 

In  close  relation  to  this  problem  are  successful 
motivation  of  instruction,  pretesting  for  the  purpose  of  diag- 
nosis, and  teaching  devices  (mnemonic,  reading  comprehension 
and  recall)  involved  in  explaining  the  problem  to  pupils. 
These  will  be  discussed  briefly  as  they  affect  outlining  and 
summsirizing* 

A  primary  criteria  for  success  in  instruction  is 
motivation.    Effective  motivation  can  probably  be  achieved 
through  varying  the  assignment  to  fit  the  particular  need 
of  a  pupil,  and  by  the  pupil  observing  his  progress. 


Yoakam'^  writes: 

Among  these  factors  (which  motivate  learning; 
are  the  teacher,  her  personality  and  skill,  the 
school  activities,  and  their  appeal  to  the  child's 
sense  of  values. .Effective  motivation  lies  in 
the  recognition  of  value  as  well  as  in  enjoyment 
of  the  activity  itself. 

Yoakam    further  suggests  that  graphing  the  child's 

progress  from  day  x;o  day  will  encourage  him  through  interest 

in  trying  to  improve  his  own  record.     J.  A.  Wiley^  says  in  • 

regard  to  this  subject: 

For  each  or  tne  several  exercises  suggested, 
the  first  attempt  should  be  used  for  diagnosis  of 
pupil  proficiency  along  the  particular  line,  the 
subsequent  practice  should  be  strongly  motivated 
through  a  display  of  the  degree  of  improvement 
being  attained^  and  the  final  attempts  should  be 
used  for  checking  up  the  total  accomplishments  in 
the  particular  line  of  training. 

Thus,  it  would  seem  to  follow  logically  that  a  pre- 
test for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis  should  be  given,  and  the 
results  scored  on  the  student's  record.     (An  example  of  a 


^Gerald  Alan  Yoakam,  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  ASSIGN- 
MENT, The  Macmillan  Company,  1934,  p.  156. 

herald  Alan  Yoakam,  READING  AND  STUDY,  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  1928,  p.  207. 

^J.  A.  V/iley,  PRACTICE  EXERCISES  IN  SILENT  READING 
AND  STUDY,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa, 
1928,  p.  38. 


student's  record  may  be  foxmd  on  page  74.)  .  Such  a  plan  was 
followed  by  Knight  and  Traxlerl  In  their  exercises  for  teach- 
ing outlining.    The  pretest  might  be  presented  in  this  way: 
It  would  seem  to  be  easy  to  find  and  re- 
member the  one  big  point  a  writer  has  in  mind.  Ex- 
perience may  have  shown  us,  however,  that  many 
readers  miss  that  one  main  point.    Have  the  members 
of  your  class  always  agreed  upon  the  central  idea  in 
a  lesson? 

Let  us  try  oixp  skill  in  finding  the  main  point. 
Read  the  selection  here  and  write  down  on  a  slip 
of  paper  exactly  what  you  imderstand  the  writer  was 
driving  at--the  point  he  wishes  to  make.    Read  it 
as  many  times  as  you  need  to«^ 


^Pearle  E.  Knight,  Arthur  E.  Traxler,  DEVELOP  YOTJR 
READING,  Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Chapter  VII. 

2pearle  E.  Knight,  Arthur  E.  Traxler,  READ  AND 
COMPREHEND,  Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Chapter  VII. 


For  younger  children,  a  paragraph  might  be  presented 
followed  by  questions  covering  the  major  points.  Identifying 
the  best  choice  for  major  ideas,  and  identifying  the  best 
choice  for  the  major  suid  minor  ideas  are  other  suggestions 
which  could  be  used  on  a  pre-test« 

The  McKim-Sullivan  Reading  Test?- tests  outlining  in 
these  ways: 

1.  The  pupil  reads  the  selection.    On  a  separate 

sheet  of  paper,  he  fills  in  all  the  details 
remembered  from  the  selection. 

2.  Another  selection  is  provided  for  reading  and 

distinguishing  between  main  ideas  and  details. 

3.  The  ability  to  remember  the  order  of  occurrence 

of  events  is  tested  by  the  pupil  niimbering 
statements  taken  from  a  paragraph  just  read. 

4.  The  pupil  is  given  a  seleotior  to  read  and  from 

it  writes  the  central  thought. 

5.  The  pupil  makes  a  complete  outline  from  a  selec* 

tion. 

Wiley2  suggests    two  steps  in  pre-testing: 

1.  Using  standardized  reading  tests  for  preliminary 

diagnosis  and  motivation. 

2.  Practice  exercises  in  taking  "improvised"  tests  for 

diagnosis  and  motivation. 


iMcKim-Sullivan  Reading  Test,  Reading  Clinic, 
Boston  University,  1938. 


2j.  A.  V/lley,  op.  cit.  p.  .38 


Explanation  of  the  problem — that  of  outlining  or 
suimnarlzing  as  a  study  skill — was  selected  as  the  next  step 
to  be  presented  to  the  pupils.    Durrell^  says  that  the  pupil 
must  first  "have  acquired  the  habits  of  attention  and  compre- 
hension in  silent  reading"  before  he  is  able  completely  to 
grasp  "the  organization  and  development  of  the  ideas  In  a 
piece  of  reading  matter".    These  habits  are  assumed  to  have 
been  attained  before  the  pupil  begins  work  on  this  study 
skill*    Going  on  this  assumption,  it  would  seem  that  aids  to 
the  memory  should  be  discussed.    McKee    lists  three  abilities 
peculiar  to  remembrance: 

1.  A  knowledge  of  what  makes  an  interesting  repro- 

duction of  material  read. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  efficient  procedures  in  memorising. 

5.    The  ability  to  select  in  the  material  read  key 
ideas  or  sentences  which  may  serve  as  "holders'* 
or  "associations"  for  ideas  to  be  retained. 

He  further  discusses  "A  knowledge  of  efficient 

procedures  in  memorizing"  by  answering  the  question,  "What 

can  the  teacher  do  to  teach  the  pupil  how  to  remember  the 

items  he  decides  to  remember?"    In  this  way: 


"^D.  D.  Durrell,  IMPROVEi'IENT  OF  BASIC  READING  ABIL- 
ITIES, World  Book  Company,  1940,  p.  234. 

2paul  McKee,  READING  AND  LITERATURE  IN  THE  ELEMENT* 
ARY  SCHOOL,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1934,  Chapter  XI. 
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1,  The  teacher  can  see  that  children  are  tauight 

to  use  study  aids  known  to  be  helpful  in  remem- 
bering*   Such  as: 

!•    He  can  underline  the  important  idea  he  has 
chosen. 

2.    He  can  re-read  the  material  twice  or  several 
times. 

5*    As  he  reads  he  can  write  down  original  ques- 
tions that  cover  the  points  to  be  remembered, 
and  attempt  to  answer  them  later. 

4.  He  can  tsike  notes. 

5.  He  may  write  out  a  summary. 

6.  He  might  make  an  outline  of  the  material. 

2.  The  teacher  can  encourage  the  pupil  to  utilize 

certain  simple  rules  of  memorizing. 

1.  Read  it  through  carefully  once. 

2.  Choose  the  main  things  which  you  want  to 

remember . 

3.  Close  your  eyes  and  try  to  say  these  main 

things . 

4.  Look  back  to  see  if  you  missed  any* 

5*    Try  this  until  you  csui  say  them  all* 

6*    Act  out  the  main  things  which  you  have 
learned* 

S.    The  teacher  can  handle  her  class  discussions  or 
recitation  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pupils  are 
encouraged  to  remember  what  they  read. 

4.    The  teacher  can  see  that  pupils  engage  in  drill 
exercises  that  help  to  develop  the  ability  to 
remember  material  read. 


Wilkinson  and  Brown-*-  list  the  following  aids  to 

memory: 

!•    Practicing  often> 

2.    Using  imaginatloni 

3»    Writing  things  to  rememberj 

4.    Dramatizing  ideasj 

5«    Trying  to  remember  only  a  few  things  at  a  time, 
at  first; 

6.    Hearing  things  to  be  remembered; 

?•    Making  pictures  in  the  mind  of  letters,  words, 
and  other  things  to  be  remembered;   (This  is 
called  visualizing.) 

8,  Having  a  good  reason  for  memorizing; 

9.  Reviewing  immediately  after  studying,  then  again 

later; 

10,  Letting  things  remind  one  of  something  else; 

11,  Enjoyment  of  what  one  is  memorizing; 

12»    Asking  and  answering  questions  about  things 
one  wishes  to  remember* 

According  to  McKee^  these  are  the  general  rules  for 
memorizing: 

1.    Always  b©  sure  that  you  understand  clearly  the 

Ideas  you  try  to  memorize*    Don't  try  to  memorize 
them  until  you  do  understand  them. 

^Helen  S.  S.  Wilkinson  and  Bertha  D.  Brown,  IMPROV- 
ING YOUR  READING,  Noble  and  Noble,  1938,  Unit  9. 

2paul  McKee,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  465-466. 


1.  Alirays  be  sure  that  you  understand  clearly  the  Ideas 

you  trj  to  memorize.    Don't  try  to  memorize  them 
until  you  do  understand  them, 

2.  When  you  have  a  short  selection  to  memorize  read  the 

material  entirely  through  first. 

5.  As  you  read  the  points  you  decide  to  remember  try 
to  think  of  thing  s you  have  seaior  done  that  are 
like  the  points  you  read, 

4*    Be  sure  that  you  make  yourself  want  to  remember 
when  you  try  to  memorize* 

5*    It  will  help  you  sometimes  if  you  will  write  down 
good  questions  as  you  read  about  the  points  you 
want  to  remember  and  then  try  to  answer  these 
questions  with  your  book  closed* 

6*    As  you  find  in  your  story  or  lesson  the  many  points 
you  want  to  remember  try  to  find  also  Illustrations 
or  ideas  t^t  help  explain  the  main  points. 

In  order  to  understand  and  remember  what  is  read, 

the  fundamental  abilities  of  organization  of  material  read 

are  involved.    McKee^ lists  these  abilities  as: 

1*    The  ability  to  distinguish  between  main  and  sub- 
ordinate ideas  in  reading  material. 

2*    The  ability  to  perform  such  activities  as  making 

a  summary,  taking  notes,  outlining  and  underlining* 

5*    The  ability  to  see  the  relationship  among  ideas  pre- 
sented in  the  reading  material* 

Durrell2  seems  to  have  classified  these  abilities 

as  part  of  "thorough  reading".    "Thorough  reading",  he  writes 


IPaul  McKee,  READING  AND  LITERATURE  IN  THE  ELEMENT- 
ARY SCHOOL,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,    1934,  page  45 

Durrell,  IMPROVEMENT  OF  BASIC  READING  ABIL- 
ITIES, World  Book  Company,  1940,  pp.  231  -  233* 


"is  the  basis  for  a  complete  oral  or  written  account,  to  give 
a  brief  summary  of  the  major  and  minor  points,  to  answer  de- 
tailed questions,  to  follow  directions,  exactly,  or,  in  gen- 
eral, to  master  the  ideas  presented*- • .  .The  goal  is  the  ability 
to  recall  orally  or  in  writing  the  primary  and  the  secondary 
ideas  with  attention  to  organization,  accuracy,  and  complete- 
ness of  detail." 

Based  on  the  foregoing  information,  the  author 
herewith  presents  a  series  of  twenty-eight  sample  exercises, 
graduated  in  difficulty,  and  intended  to  teach  the  study 
skills  involved  in  learning  to  outline  and  summarize. 


step  I  (15,18,  33) 


Match  topics  with  paragraphs. 

Sample : 

THE  OYSTER  EOUSE^ 

Your  visit  to  Boston  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out a  call  at  the  Historical  Oyster  House,  doing  con- 
tinuous business  since  1826,  with  the  same  s'balls  and 
oyster  bar  in  their  original  positions. 

On  the  second  floor  of  this  building  lived  Louis 
Philippe,  afterwards  Ring  of  France,  during  his  exile, 
and  here  he  taught  the  French  language  to  many  promi- 
nent Bostonians  of  the  period. 

Previous  to  1826  it  had  been  the  well-known 
store  of  Thomas  Capen,  importer  of  silks  and  fancy 
goods,  and  was  known  as  "At  the  Sign  of  the  Corn- 
fields       Thomas  Capen  succeeded  his  father,  Hopestill 
Capen,  with  whom  in  1769  Benjamin  ThompsoR  of  Woburn, 
afterwards  Count  Rumford,  was  apprenticed  as  Clerk • 
Here  at  the  same  time  the  distinguished  merchant, 
Thomas  Parkman  learned  his  trade. 

In  the  upper  part  of  this  building  Isaiah  Thomas 
published  the  "Massachusetts  Spy,"  having  for  its 
motto,  "Open  to  all  parties,  but  influenced  by  none," 
from  1771  to  the  beginning  of  hostilities  of  the 
Revolutionary  Wsu?  in  April,  1775,  when  it  was  moved 
to  V/orcester,  Mass.,  where  it  was  long  known  as  the 
oldest  paper  in  America  in  po5.nt  of  continuous  service. 

During  a  part  of  the  Revolutionary  Period, 
Ebenezer  Hancock,  a  paymaster  of  the  Continental  Army, 
has  his  headquarters  here. 

Read  the  entire  selection.    Then  go  back  to  the 

first  paragraph  and  read  it  again.    Determine  in  your  own 


^Taken  from  advertising  literatin'e  of  the  Union 
Oyster  House,  Ino#,  Ye  Olde  Oyster  House  Since  1826,  41 
Union  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


mind  what  it  is  about.    Look  In  the  topics  listed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  and  find  the  one  that  expresses  yotir 
idea.     Underline  the  topic  that  you  think  best  matches  the 
paragraph.    Do  this  for  each  paragraph. 


Paragraph  I 

1*    Your  visit  to  Boston 

2.  Call  at  the  Historical  Oyster  House 

3.  The  same  stalls  and  oyster  bar 

4«    The  Oyster  House  in  continuous  business  since  1826 
Paragraph  II 

!•    The  second  floor  of  the  Oyster  House 

2,  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  Prance 

3.  Teaching  the  French  Language 

4«    Prominent  Bostonians  of  the  period 

Paragraph  III 

1»  Previous  to  1826 

2.  The  Oyster  House  as  a  store 

3.  Thomas  Capen  Imported  silks  and  dress  goods 

4.  Benjamin  Thompson,  afterwards  Count  Rumford,  as 

clerk 

5.  Thomas  Parkinan  learned  his  trade  here 
Paragraph  IV 

1.  The  upper  part  of  the  building 

2.  The  "Massachusetts  Spy" 

3.  The  oldest  paper  in  America 

4.  Isaiah  Thomas  published  a  paper 

Paragraph  V 

!•    The  Revolutionary  Period 

2.    Ebenezer  Hancock  was  a  paymaster 

3«    The  Continental  Army  headquarters 

The  same  step  might  be  varied  by  listing  only  the 


main  topic  of  each  paragraph.    Here  the  instructions  would  be 


Read  the  entire  selection.    Then  go  back  to  para- 
graph one  and  read  it  again.    Determine  in  yo\ir  own  mind  what 
it  is  about .    Look  in  the  topics  listed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  and  find  the  one  that  expresses  your  idea.    Write  1^  in 
front  of  it.    Do  this  for  each  paragraph. 

 1.  Previous  to  1826 

 2.  Call  at  the  Oyster  House 

 3.  The  Revolutionary  Period 

 4,  The  second  floor  of  the  Oyster  House 


 ^5.    The  upper  part  of  the  building 

(In  learning  how  to  outline,  pupils  will  profit 
from  detailed  explanation  of  procedures.    McClusky  and  Dolch^ 
found  this  true,  and  revised  their  Study  Outline  Test  in 
order  to  allow  for  the  necessary  greater  freedom. ) 


Step  II  (15,  18,  33) 

List  questions  in  order  ot  occurrence. 

Sample : 

TEE  OYSTER  HOUSE 
Below  you  will  find  several  questions  for  each 


^Dean  F.  McClusky  and  William  Edward  Dolch,  A  STUDY 
OUTLIKE  TEST,  The  School  Review,  Vol.  32,  December,  1924, 
No.  10. 


paragraph.    Arrange  the  questions  according  to  their  occur- 


rence in  the  paragraph. 

1.  Who  was  Ebenezer  Hancock? 

2.  How  was  the  Oyster  House  used  during  the  Revolu- 

tionary Period? 

3.  What  did  Louis  Philippe  teach? 

4.  When  did  Louis  Philippe  live  here? 

5.  What  connection  did  Thomas  Parkman  have  with  the 

Oyster  House? 

6.  How  was  Count  Rumford  connected  with  the  Oyster 

House? 

7.  Vifhere  should  you  call  when  you  visit  Boston? 

8.  How  long  has  the  Oyster  House  been  in  business? 

9.  Why  is  the  second  floor  particularly  interesting? 

10.  To  whom  did  he  teach  the  French  language? 

11.  Who  used  the  third  floor? 

12.  Why  was  Isaiah  Thomas  important? 

13.  For  what  was  the  paper  known  in  Worcester,  Mass.? 

14.  When  the  Revolutionary  War  began,  what  happened  to 

the  paper? 

15.  Why  are  the  stalls  and  oyster  bar  of  interest? 

16.  What  was  the  Oyster  House  used  for  before  1826? 

17.  Who  owned  the  store? 

18.  What  did  Thomas  Capen  sell? 

19.  Why  was  Hope still  Capen  important? 

This  exercise  might  be  done  with  the  list  of  ques- 
tions on  the  blackboard  and  with  just  one  key  question  for 
each  paragraph.    The  pupils  then  would  arrange  the  questions 
according  to  their  occurrence  in  the  paragraph. 


Step  in 


graph. 


(15,  18,  23,  33) 

List  the  points  which  are  important  In  each  para- 


Sample: 

TEE  OYSTER  HOUSE 
In  the  first  paragraph  there  are  three  Important 
points.    These  are: 

1.  Call  at  the  Historical  Oyster  House  when  visiting 

Boston. 

2.  The  Oyster  House  has  been  in  continuous  business 

since  1826. 

3.  The  same  stalls  and  oyster  bar  are  in  their  orig- 

inal positions. 


Paragraph  II  has  two  important  points.     The  first 


is: 


1.  On  the  second  floor  lived  Louis  Philippe  in  exile. 

Write  what  you  think  the  second  important  point 

would  be. 

2.  

Paragraph  III  has  six  important  points.    One  point 

is: 

1.    At  one  time  the  Oyster  House  was  used  as  a  store • 
Write  what  you  thing  the  second  important  point 

might  be. 
2. 

A  third  point  is: 

3.  The  store  was  known  as  "At  the  Sign  of  the  Corn- 

field»s". 

What  do  you  think  a  fourth  important  point  might  be? 

4. 


The  fifth  point  is: 

5.  Benjamin  Thompson  was  apprenticed  as  Clerk  under 

Eopestill  Gapen. 

What  do  you  think  the  last  important  point  might 

be? 

6.  

Paragraph  IV  has  five  important  points*    The  first 

point  is: 

!♦    The  upper  part  of  the  building  was  used  for  publish- 
ing. 

Can  you  list  the  other  four  important  points? 

2.  

5. 

4,  

5.  ^  

Paragraph  V  has  but  two  important  points.  Write 

these  two  important  points, 

1.  

2> 

(Pupils  might  well  be  taught  to  recognize  expres- 
sions like  Firsts  Second,  (a),  (b),  (c),  etc.,  called  full 
signals,  which  aid  in  recognizing  an  author *s  main  points.) 


step  IV    (15,  18,  22,  33) 

Choose  the  best  choice  for  major  ideas* 

Sainple : 

THE  OYSTER  HOUSE 
Below  Is   a  group  of  ideas  from  each  paragraph* 
Underline  those  ideas  that  you  think  are  the  best  choices  for 
the  major  ideas  found  in  each  paragraph.    Be  sure  to  choose 
only  major  ideas,     (The  outline  made  in  Step  III  might  be 
used  here, ) 


Paragraph  I 

1.  Call  at  the  Historical  Oyster  House  when  visiting 

Boston, 

2,  The  OySter  House  has  been  in  continuous  business 

since  1826. 

5.    The  same  stalls  and  oyster  bar  are  in  their  original 
positions. 

Paragraph  II 

1.  On  the  second  floor  lived  Louis  Philippe  in  exile. 

2.  He  taught  the  French  language  to  prominent  Bostonians 

Paragraph  III 

1.  At  one  time  the  Oyster  House  was  used  as  a  store. 

2.  Thomas  Capen  imported  silks  and  fancy  dress  goods. 

3.  The  store  was  known  as  "At  the  Sign  of  the  Cornfields 
4*    Thomas  Capen  succeeded  his  father,  Hope still  Capen. 

5.  Benjamin  Thompson  was  apprenticed  as  Clerk  under 

Hopestill  Capen. 

6.  Thomas  Parkman  learned  his  trade  at  the  same  time. 

Paragraph  IV 

1.  The  upper  part  of  the  building  was  used  for  publish- 
ing. 

2.  Isaiah  Thomas  published  the  Massachusetts  Spy". 


3.  The  "Spy*s"  motto  was,  "Open  to  all  parties,  "but 

Influenced  "by  none  • " 

4.  In  1775  the  paper  was  moved  to  Worcester,  Mass. 

5.  In  V/orcester  the  paper  was  known  as  the  oldest  In 

America  in  point  of  continuous  service. 

Pfiiragraph  V 

1.  The  Oyster  House  was  used  as  headquarters  for  the 

paymaster  in  the  Revolutionary  Period. 

2.  Ebenezer  Hancock  was  paymaster  of  the  Continental 

Army. 


Step  V  (15,  18,  22,  53) 

Identify  the  minor  ideas  hy  placing  them  under  the 
proper  major  headings. 

Sample : 

TEE  OYSTER  HOUSE 
Below  you  will  find  five  major  ideas  found  in  the 
selection  "The  Oyster  House".    You  will  also  see  a  number  of 
minor  ideas.    These  are  to  be  placed  under  the  proper  major 
headings • 

Major  Ideas: 

1*  Call  at  the  Historical  Oyster  House 

2.  The  Second  Floor  of  the  Oyster  House 

3*  The  Oyster  House  as  a  Store 

4.  The  Upper  Part  of  the  Building 

5*  The  Revolutionary  Period 


Minor  Ideas: 


1.  Benjamin  Thompson,  afterwards  Coiint  Rumford,  as 

Clerk. 

2.  The  "Massachusetts  Spy" 

3.  The  oldest  paper  in  America 

4.  Isaiah  Thomas  published  a  paper 

5.  Ehenezer  Hancock  a  paymaster 

6.  The  Continental  Army  headqufiirters 

?•  Thomas  Parkman  a  distinguished  merchant 

8.  Your  visit  to  Boston 

9,  His  father,  Hopestill  Capen 

10.  Previous  to  1826 

11.  Thomas  Capen  imported  silks  and  dress  goods 

12.  The  same  stalls  and  oyster  bar 

13.  In  continuous  business  since  1826 

14.  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  Prance 
15 •  Teacning  the  French  language 

16»  Prominent  Bostonians  of  the  period 

(The  recognition  of  such  transfer  expressions  as 
then,  finally,  another,  f \3rthermore «  etc.,  sometimes  called 
"half  signals",  should  possibly  be  taught  in  connection  with 
Identifying  minor  ideas.) 


Step  VI  (15,  21,  22,  23,  33) 

Find  the  topic  sentence  of  the  selection. 

Sample : 

TEE  STATE  HOUSE  OF  NEIff  HAI<1P SHIRE 

The  state  house,  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  has  a 
colorful  history.    Concord,  however,  was  not  always  the 
seat  of  the  state  government.    At  one  time  it  was  a 
rather  portable  affair;  so  much  so  that  one  wag  suggested 


it  be  put  on  wheels •    Until  1808,  the  legislature  met 
in  eight  different  cities  and  towns • 

The  members  of  the  assembly  who  met  in  Exeter 
in  1781,  complained  considerably  over  the  price  of 
board  there •    Because  Concord  offered  the  inducement 
of  central  location  and  "better  board  at  half  the 
price",  that  city  was  decided  upon  as  the  state  capitol. 

Even  so,  controversies  continued.     Other  towns  con- 
tested the  choice.     When  the  time  came  to  expand  from 
a  frame  house  to  a  more  substantial  building,  there 
were  additional  differences  over  two  lots  in  Concord. 
In  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  "north-enders "  to 
keep  the  state  house  out  of  "that  there  frog  pond",  they 
lost  their  fight  against  the  "south-enders". 

In  1819,  the  legislature  convened  for  the  first 
time  within  the  walls  of  the  new  capitol,  built  of 
Concord  granite  hewn  by  the  inmates  of  the  state 
prison.    In  less  than  fifty  years,  the  legislature  had 
grown  so  much  that  an  enlargement  of  the  state  house 
was  necessary.    A  half  century  later  the  building  was 
again  enlarged.    Finally,  because  of  the  tremendous 
expansion  of  the  federal  agencies  within  the  state. 
New  Hampshire  built  a  separate  addition  to  the  state 
house— the  "Annex",  to  be  used  as  an  office  building. 
This  was  dedicated  in  1940. 

The  state  house  of  New  Hampshire  is  regarded  by 
architects  as  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  architecture 
in  the  coimtry.    Its  dome  rises  to  the  height  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  is  modelled  from  the  dome 
of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  in  P€u?is.    Atop  the  dome 
the  state  house  eagle  has  maintained  his  perch  through 
all  onslaughts,  since  1818— -even  braving  the  fury  of 
the  Great  Hurricane.    New  Hampshire  feels  a  genuine 
pride  in  her  state  capitol,  and  rightfully  she  may. 

Below  you  will  find  several  topic  sentences  taken 

from  the  above  paragraphs.     Choose  the  one  which  seems  to 

tell  best  what  the  selection  is  about. 

1.    The  state  house  of  New  Hampshire  is  regarded  by 

architects  as  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  country. 


2.  In  1819,  the  legislat-ure  convened  for  the  first 

time  within  the  walls  of  the  new  capitol,  built 
of  Concord  granite  hewn  by  the  inmates  of  the 
state  prison. 

3.  Controversies  continued. 

4.  Because  Concord  offerea  the  inducement  of  central 

location  and  "better  board  at  half  the  price",  that 
city  was  decided  upon  as  the  state  capitol. 

5.  The  state  house,  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  has  a 

colorful  history. 


Step  VII    (15,  21,  22,  24) 

Find  the  topic  sentence  in  each  paragraph* 

Sample : 

THE  STATE  HOUSE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Each  paragraph,  in  this  selection,  has  a  topic 
sentence — that  is,  one  sentence  which  tells  what  the  para- 
graph is  about.    The  topic  sentence  of  the  entire  selection 
is  the  first  sentence  in  the  first  paragraph,  "The  State 
House,  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  has  a  colorful  history." 
Even  so,  there  is  still  another  sentence  in  the  first  para- 
graph which  tells  what  the  first  paragraph  is  about.  Under- 
line that  sentence.    Re-read  the  other  paragraphs  and  under- 
line the  sentence  which  best  tells  what  the  psiragraph  is 
about . 


51 


(Some  paragraphs  will  be  foimd  to  have  their  key- 
note sentences  at  the  beginning,  some  at  the  end  and 
some  in  the  middle.    There  is  no  safe  way  to  find  them 
but  to  read  thoughtfully  and  carefully,  looking  for  the 
principal  point  of  each  paragraph.    Sometimes  a  para- 
graph develops  an  idea  but  does  not  state  it  concisely* 
Pupils  should  then  state  it,)^ 


Step  VIII   (12,  15,  23) 

Choose  the  best  summarizing  statement. 

Sample : 

TEE  STATE  HOUSE  OF  ICT  EAIAP  SHIRE 
Below  you  will  see  three  summarizing  statements 
taken  from  the  selection*    A  summary  means  that  a  passage  has 
been  cut  down  so  as  to  give  the  author •s  important  ideas.  It 
is  valuable,  because  it  helps  us  to  discriminate  between  the 
Important  ideas  and  the  unimportant  details.    It  also  helps 
us  to  remember  what  is  read*    Check  the  summary  which  you 
think  beat  tells  the  important  facts  of  the  selection. 
I. 

The  New  Hampshire  state  house  has  a  colorful  his- 
tory* In  the  early  days  of  the  state,  the  seat  of  the 
government  was  constantly  changed*    Concord  was  finally 


Ifiess  Goodykoontz,  TEACHING  PIJPILS  TO  ORGANIZE  WHAT 
THEY"  READ,  The  Elementary  English  Review,  Vol.  VII,  April, 
1930,  pp*  87=^0* 
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chosen  as  the  state  capltol;  however,  controversies 
continued.    Since  the  time  of  the  first  legislature, 
the  capitol  building  has  been  enlsirged  three  times. 
The  architecttire  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  country. 

II. 

The  state  house  of  New  Hampshire  has  a  colorful 
history.     Itotil  1808,  the  legislature  met  in  eight 
different  cities  and  towns.     Concord  was  chosen  as 
the  capitol,  because  of  its  location  and  the  price 
of  board.     Other  towns  contested  this  choice*  Within 
Concord  itself,  there  were  differences  over  where  the 
state  house  should  be  built.     In  1819,  the  legislature 
met  for  the  first  time  in  the  new  capitol,  built  of 
Concord  granite.    The  legislature  grew  so  much  that 
within  fifty  years,  the  state  house  was  enlarged;  and 
a  half  century  later,  it  had  to  be  enlarged  again. 
Finally,  the  "Annex"  was  built.   .The  state  house  is 
regarded  by  architects  as  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
architecture  in  the  country.    Its  dome  is  modelled  from 
a  dome  in  Paris.    Atop  the  dome  is  the  state  house 
eagle— perched  there  since  1813.    New  Hampshire  is 
proud  of  her  state  capitol* 

III. 

History  of  New  Hampshire's  state  house  shows 
that  Concord  was  not  always  the  capitol,  for  it  was 
often  changed.    The  members  of  the  assembly  who  met 
in  Exeter  in  1781,  complained  over  the  board.  Many 
towns  wanted  to  be  the  state  capitol.    The  new  state 
house  was  built  in  Concord  and  of  Concord  granite. 
It  was  not  large  enough  and  had  to  be  made  larger. 
The  state  house  eagle  has  perched  on  the  dome  since 
1818.    The  dome  is  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  high. 


step  IX   (15,  18,  21) 

Select  the  question  which  best  states  what  the 
selection  attempts  to  tell* 


Sample : 

Read  "The  State  House  of  New  Hampshire 
Below  are  six  questions.    Choose  the  one  which  you 
think  would  best  question  what  the  selection  is  about. 

1.  Why  was  Concord  chosen  as  the  state  capitol? 

2.  What  controversies  were  waged  over  the  state  house? 

3.  How  did  the  state  capitol  change? 

4*    Why  is  New  Hampshire's  state  house  said  to  have  a 

colorful  history? 
5*    In  what  way  is  the  state  house  different? 


Step  X  (15,  18) 

Write  in  question  form  the  main  idea  which  the 
paragraph  attempts  to  answer. 

Sample : 

Read  "The  State  House  of  New  Hampshire". 

A  good  question  which  asks  the  main  idea  of  the 
first  paragraph  might  be:    Why  was  the  state  government  said 
to  be  portable?    On  the  line  below  write  a  question  which  asks 
the  main  idea  In  the  second  paragraph* 


In  the  third  paragraph,  a  question  which  asks  the 
main  idea  would  be:    What  controversies  were  waged  over  the 
state  house?    Write  a  question  which  asks  the  main  idea  in 
the  fourth  paragraph, 

 ? 

Do  the  same  thing  with  the  fifth  paragraph. 

? 


Step  XI    (15,  18) 

Write  the  minor  ideas  of  a  paragraph  in  question 

form. 

Sample : 

Read  "The  State  House  of  New  Hampshire", 

In  the  first  paragraph,  a  good  question  which  asks 
the  main  idea  is:    Why  was  the  state  government  said  to  be 
portable? 

There  are  still  other  ways  of  gaining  this  inform- 
ation; but  to  do  so,  one  must  ask  a  nmber  of  questions, 
such  as: 

1,  Where  is  the  state  capitol  of  New  Hampshire? 

2,  Was  Concord  always  the  seat  of  the  state  government? 

3,  In  how  many  towns  did  the  legislatiire  meet? 
4*    What  did  one  wag  sijggest? 


In  the  second  paragraph,  a  good  question  which  asks 
the  main  idea  is:     Why  was  Concord  chosen  as  the  state  capitol? 

Write  two  questions  which  ask  for  this  same  informa- 
tion. 

.1.  

2.  ZZZZIIIIZIIIIZIZIIZIZIZIIZZIZZ  

In  the  third  paragraph,  a  good  question  which  asks 
the  main  idea  is:    What  controversies  were  waged  over  the 
state  house? 

Write  two  questions  which  ask  for  this  information. 

1.  

2.  ^ 


Step  XII  (15,  18) 

Write  in  question  form  the  major  ideas. 

Sample : 

This  exercise  is  to  see  how  well  you  can  write  the 
major  idea  of  each  paragraph  in  question  form.    Read  the  first 
paragraph  from  "The  State  House  of  New  Hampshire".  Four 
minor  points  in  question  form  might  be: 

1.  Where  is  the  state  capitol  of  New  Hampshire? 

2.  Was  Concord  always  the  seat  of  the  state  government? 

3.  In  how  many  towns  did  the  legislature  meet? 

4.  What  did  one  way  suggest? 
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Writ©  a  good  question  which  expresses  the  main  idea 
of  this  same  paragraph*    Remember,  the  main  idea  must  be  broad 
enough  to  cover  the  minor  details. 

1.  


Step  XIII   (15,  18) 

Write  in  question  form,  the  major  and  minor  ideas 
which  the  paragraph  attempts  to  answer. 

Sample : 

Read  "The  State  House  of  Hew  Hampshire", 
In  the  exercises  just  completed,  you  were  asked  to 
write  questions  which  covered  the  minor  ideas  in  each  para- 
graph with  the  major  ideas  given;  and  questions  which  covered 
the  major  ideas  in  each  paragraph  with  the  minor  ideas  given. 
In  this  exercise,  you  will  be  given  neither  the  major  nor  the 
minor  ideas.    You  are  to  read  the  last  two  paragraphs  in  the 
selection  "The  State  House  of  New  Hampshire"  and  write  down, 
in  question  form,  the  major  and  minor  ideas.    Blank  lines 
with  the  proper  spacing  are  provided  to  help  you. 
Paragraph  4. 
I. 


Paragraph  6 
I. 


1.   ? 

2.  ? 

3.   ^  ? 

4.  ? 

5.  ? 


Step  XIV    (15,  21,  24,  S3) 

List  the  correct  order  of  the  major  and  minor  Ideas, 

Sample : 

im  STATE  HOUSE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Read  "The  State  House  of  New  Hampshire"  once,  very 
carefully.    You  will  have  to  remember  what  you  read.  Below 
are  a  list  of  ideas  taken  from  that  selection.    Arrange  these 
ideas  in  proper  sequence,  placing  the  minor  Ideas  under  the 
proper  major  ideas, 

1,  New  Hampshire's  state  house  has  a  colorful  history, 

2,  Controversies  continued 

3,  Architecture  of  the  state  house 

4,  Concord  becomes  the  capitol 

5,  "Better  board  at  half  the  price" 
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6.  Expansion  of  the  state  house 

7.  Differences  over  two  lots  in  Concord 

8.  The  first  fifty  years 

9.  A  half  centiu?y  later 

10,  The  "Annex" 

11,  Other  towns  contested  the  choice 

12,  The  dome 

15,  Concordes  advantages 

14*  The  federal  agencies 

15 •  The  state  house  eagle 

The  same  step  might  be  varied  in  this  way: 

Below  is  a  list  of  ideas  taken  from  the  selection 

"The  State  House  of  New  Hampshire These  ideas  are  to  be 

arranged    in  proper  sequence — that  is,  the  minor  ideas  must 

be  placed  under  the  proper  major  headings.    A  blank  outline 

has  been  prepared  to  help  you.    Write  the  number  of  the  idea 

in  the  proper  space • 


The  Idea  line  Is  a  variation  of  the  traditional 
outline.    Blanks  of  this  nature  might  be  used: 


This  step  might  also  be  done  by  listing  in  the  order 
of  occurrence  the  steps  which  an  author  uses  in  describing 
how  to  do  something  (prepare  dlnher,  catch  a  fish)  or  in  de- 
scribing a  person  or  place. 

(If  pupils  have  not  discovered  that  In  making  lists, 
very  often  several  ideas  really  refer  to  only  one  idea,  then, 
perhaps  It  is  advisable  to  point  it  out  to  them*) 


Step  XV  (22,  25) 

Explanation  and  discussion  of  headlines. 

Sample : 

HEADLINE  WRITING^ 
In  every  newspaper  office  there  is  a  man  who  writes 
headlines.    Reporters  give  him  their  stories,  and  he  writes 


iTaken  from  Carol  Hovious,  FLYIMG  THE  PRIKTWAYS, 
D.  G,  Heath  and  Company,  1938, pp.  69-70. 
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the  headlines  for  them.     These  headlines  are  set  up  in  big 

black  type  so  that  they  catch  the  eye  iminediately.    You  can 

tell  at  a  glance  what's  in  a  newspaper,  just  by  looking  at 

these  headlines •    If  you  didn't  have  these  big  headlines, 

you'd  have  to  read  the  entire  paper  carefully  in  order  to  get 

the  main  ideas  for  yourself,    A  good  way  to  train  yourself 

to  find  main  ideas  is  to  imagine  yoiarself  a  headline  writer 

for  a  newspaper.    Let's  suppose  that  a  reporter  turns  in  to 

you  the  following  story.    You  are  the  headline  writer.  What 

sort  of  headline  would  you  write  for  this  news  item? 

A  clever  flock  of  sparrows  recently  turned  a 
strawstack  into  an  apartment  house  for  birds.  Usually, 
the  birds  come  to  the  strawstack,  select  bits  of  straw 
they  like,  and  then  carry  them  away  to  build  their 
nests.    But  not  so  this  original  flock.    They  simply 
moved  their  nests  into  the  huge  pile  of  straw.    By  dig- 
ging holes  in  the  side  of  the  stack,  they  made  them- 
selves passages  in  which  to  lay  their  eggs.    More  than 
a  hundred  sparrows  lived  in  this  unusual  bird  house. 

As  you  read  the  paragraph  about  sparrows,  you 

probably  noticed  that  the  first  sentence  was  the  key  sentence. 

That  sentence,  of  course,  wouldn't  do  for  a  headline.  For 

one  thing,  it  is  too  long.    A  headline  is  supposed  to  give 

you  the  main  idea  of  a  paragraph  in  just  as  few  words  as 

possible.    'nVhich  one  of  the  headlines  below  do  you  think 

would  be  best  for  the  paragraph  about  sparrows? 

SPARROWS 

SPARROWS  ARE  CLEVER 
SPARROW  NESTS  BUILT  IN  STRAW 
ONE  HUNDRED  SPARROWS  IN  A  FLOCK 
SPARROWS  BUILD  NESTS  IN  STRAWSTACK 


The  word  SPARROWS  won*t  do,  because  it  doesn*t  tell  the  reader 
enough*    SPARROWS  ARE  CLEVER  won't  do  either,  because  It  does 
not  express  the  main  idea  of  the  paragraph.    SPARROWS  NESTS 
BUILT  OF  STRAW  comes  close  to  the  main  idea,  but  it  doesn't 
express  the  main  thoxaght  quite  exactly  enough.    Other  sparrow 
nests  besides  the  ones  described  in  the  paragraph  might  also 
be  made  of  straw.    ONE  HUNDRED  SPARROWS  IN  A  FLOCK  likewise 
misses  the  main  idea.    It  is  true  that  there  were  one  hundred 
sparrows  in  the  flock,  but  that  fact  is  not  the  one  that  the 
paragraph  emphasizes.    SPARROWS  BUILD  NESTS  IN  STRAWSTACK, 
however,  does  hit  the  main  idea  and  hit  it  exactly* 


Step  XVI  (18,  22) 

Choose  the  best  headline. 

Sample: 

Here  is  a  selection  about  peanuts.    Following  it, 

will  be  four  headlines.    Select  the  headline  you  think  best 

fits  the  selection. 

When  the  U.  S.  was  cut  off  from  the  Far  East,  it 
faced  an  annual  loss  of  a  billion  pounds  of  vegetable 
fats  and  oils.    The  Department  of  Agriculture  had  to 
make  this  up.    So  it  turned  to  the  peanut,  a  remark- 
ably fatty  vegetable  which  gives  out  more  oil  per  pound 
than  either  cottonseed  or  soybeans.    Last  year  the 
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Department  coaxed  farmers  into  doubling  their  peanut 
acreage  but  it  did  not  reach  its  goal  of  5,000,000  acres 
of  peanuts*    This  year  the  goal  is  5,500,000  acres.  The 
peanut,  which  grows  in  the  South,  is  more  pea than  nut. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  no  nut  at  all,  being  a  bean- 
like vegetable  which  develops  its  pod  underground.^ 

U.  S.  FACES  GREAT  LOSS  OP  VEGETABLE  PATS 
FARMERS  GOAL— MORE  PEANUTS  1 
PEANUT  COLffiS  INTO  ITS  OWN 
PEANUTS  TO  HELP  U.  S. 

(With  this  step,  pupils  probably  should  formulate 
the  rule  that  headings  indicate  exactly  what  the  paragraph  is 
about  in  the  fewest  possible  words.    The  author  wishes  to 
note,  at  this  point,  that  in  Keneally*s  study^,  the  writing 
of  original  headlines  was  the  moat  difficult  step  (out  of  six) 
for  pupils  to  master. 

Step  XVII     (7,  15,  18,  22,  33) 
Write  a  headline • 

Sample : 

An  exercise  which  is  very  successful  here,  is  one 
where  newspaper  clippings  are  brought  to  class.  Headlines 
must  be  cut  off  and  saved.    The  clippings  are  passed  around 

^LIPE,  January  25,  1943,  p.  84. 

Catherine  G.  Keneally,  "The  Relative  Order  of  Dif- 
ficulty of  Several  Types  of  Study  Skills",  Boston  University, 
1939. 

the  class,  and  pupils  write  headlines  for  them.    The  new  head- 
lines and  the  original  headlines  may  then  be  compared.  Here 
students  may  often  discover  that  their  original  headlines 
are  superior  to  the  "professional"  ones. 


Step  XVIII    (22,  23) 

Explanation  and  discussion  of  telegrams. 

Sample : 

TELEGRAMi_^ 

When  you  send  a  telegram,  every  word  costs  money. 
So  what  do  you  do?    l<Vhy,  you  pick  out  the  important  words 
and  send  them,  of  co\irse.    You  omit  all  the  little  \inimportant 
words  like  a,  the,  a_t  and  on.    To  be  sure,  leaving  these 
words  out  makes  the  telegram  sound  a  bit  jerky,  but  it  doesn*t 
spoil  the  meaning  of  the  telegram,     "Arrive  Chicago  Airport 
seven  Monday  night"  makes  perfectly  good  sense,  even  though 
it  isn't  as  smooth  as  "I  shall  arrive  at  the  Chicago  Airport 
at  seven  o'clock  on  Monday  night," 


ICarol  Hovlous,  PLYING  THE  PRINTWAYS,  D.  C.  Heath 
and  Co,,  1938,  p,  162. 


step  XIX    (12,  22) 

Choose  the  best  telegram. 

Sample : 

Read  the  selection  on  Peanuts ♦ 

Imagine  you  are  a  newspaper  reporter.    Your  assign- 
ment Is  to  get  Information  on  the  peanut*    You  must  telegraph 
your  information  to  your  newspaper  at  once.    You  ask  your 
secretary  to  take  the  information  you  wrote  on  the  peanut  and 
fix  it  for  telegraphing.    She  gives  you  three  possible  tele- 
grams.   Which  would  you  choose? 

Telegram  I. 

U.  S.  faces  billion  pound  loss  in  vegetable  fats 
and  oils  from  Par  East.    Department  of  Agriculture 
asks  farmers  to  double  acreage  of  peanut.    Peanut  more 
fatty  vegetable  than  cotton  seed  or  soybeans.  Acreage 
Is  5,500,000  goal.    Peanut  is  no  nut.    Grows  bean-like 
underground. 

Telegram  II. 

U.  S*  faces  billion  pound  Par  Eastern  vegetable 
fats  loss.    Department  of  Agriculture  doubled  peanut 
acreage.    More  oil  than  cotton  seed  soybeans.  Goal 
5,500,000  acrea*    Grows  bean-like  underground. 

Telegram  III» 

U.  S.  loses  vegetable  fats  shipments.    To  double 
pesmut  acreage.    More  oil.    Bean  grows  underground. 

This  exercise  may  be  varied  by  providing  a  paragraph 

with  the  pupil  underlining  the  necessary  words  needed  to  send 


a  telegram.  As: 


When  the  TJ.  S«  was  out  off  from  the  Far  East .  it 
faced  an  annual  loss  of  billion  pounds  of  vegetable  fata 
and  oils.    The  Department  of  Agriculture  had  to  make 
this  up.    So  it  turned  to  the  peanut,  a  remarkable  fatty 
vegetable  which  gives  out  more  oil  per  pound  than  either 
cottonseed  or  soybeans.    Last  year  the  Department  coaxed 
farmers  into  doubling  their  peanut  acreage  but  it  did 
not  reach  its  goal  of  5.000,000  acres  of  peanuts.  This 
year  the  goal  is  5,500,000  acres.    The  peanut,  which 
grows  in  rhe  South,  is  more  pea  than  nuti    "Ka  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  no  nut  at  all,  being  a  bean- like  vegetable 
which  develops  TFs  pod  undergroimd. 


Step  XX   (12,  22) 

Write  a  telegram. 

Sample : 

Read  the  selection  on  the  peanut. 

Imagine  you  SlTb  a  newspaper  reporter.    Your  assign- 
ment is  to  get  information  on  the  peanut.    You  must  telegraph 
your  information  to  your  newspaper  at  once.    What  would  you 
write? 
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step  XXI   (12,  21,  33) 

Discussion  of  the  Idea  Line* 

Sample : 

The  Idea  Line  Is  a  form  of  outlining.     It  Is  dif- 
ferent from  the  outline  in  that  major  headings  are  placed 
horizontally  rather  than  vertically.    Here  Is  a  sample  out- 
line:!   Craig  and  Johnson,  OUR  EARTH  AND  ITS  STORY,  pp.  123- 
126.2 

Ages  of    Verte-    First         Shark       Sea-           Tri-  Sponges 
Pishes      brates    Fish                         weed  Lobltes 

• 

Simple      E£u?ller  Two  in-    Earlier      Many       Fewer         More  corn- 
forms       forms      Che 3         fishes    ,   tall       in  mon 
Fossils      no           long       Five           Food         number     Hard  cov- 
of            back      No  fins      feet                       Destroy-  erlng 
fishes      bones                     long         Epotec-      ed  by  Fastened 
Fish       Li^e  an    Fins  and      tion       en-             to  rocks 
first      eel           scales                    emles         and  sea- 
verte-  Sucked  weeds 
brates  its 
food 

Durrell  irrites: 

The  advantages  of  the  idea  line  are  many.    It  gives 
the  child  an  over-view  of  the  whole  selection,  with  the 
major  and  minor  ideas  in  proper  order  and  relationship. 
It  also  enables  him  to  test  his  memory,  by  covering  the 
minor  ideas  with  a  card  or  a  paper  and  then  attempting 
to  write  or  tell  the  entire  story  from  the  major  ideas 
alone.    It  gives  a  better  diagram  of  relationships  than 
does  the  usual  outline  form. 

^D.  D.  Durrell,  op.  clt.,  p.  253. 

^G.  S.  Craig  and  G.  M.  Johnson,  "Our  Earth  and  Its 
Story",  PATHWAYS  IN  SCIENCE,  Vol.  6,  Glnn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1932. 

• 

This  step  is  possibly  most  effective  when  the  teacher 
prepares  a  well-organized  idea  line  for  a  chapter  and  places 
it  on  the  blackboard.    As  the  child  reads  the  chapter  he  is 
able  to  see  how  the  idea  line  is  made*    He  is  able  to  see  how 
it  aids  recall. 


Step  XXII    (12,  14,  21,  33) 

Using  the  idea  line,  fill  in  minor  ideas  tinder  the 
major  ideas. 
Sample : 

ICraig  and  Johnson,  "Our  Earth  and  Its  Story",  PATH- 
WAYS IN  SCIENCE,  Vol.  6,  Ginn  and  Company,  1932. 


VI 

Changes  in 
Types  of 
Fossils 
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step  XXV    (15,  18,  23,  27) 

Discussion  of  sunimaries. 

Sample: 

MAKING  SUMMARIES^ 

In  a  fast-moving  age,  when  every  minute  counts, 
summaries  are  very  useful.    The  baseball  score  is  a 
summary  of  the  game*    Over  the  radio  we  get  a  summary 
of  the  news.    In  the  first  sentence  of  a  newspaper 
story  we  get  a  summary  of  the  complete  happenings  which 
are  told  at  length  in  the  rest  of  the  story. .. •These 
s\immaries  give  us  the  bare  facts  of  the  matter,  in  the 
briefest  form  possible •    It  is  harder  to  say  "the  whole 
thing  in  a  nutshell"  than  it  is  to  ramble  easily  along. 
When  you  can  s\2mmarize  well,  you  have  made  a  score  for 
yourself  both  in  writing  and  in  thinking. 

The  summary  is  a  statement,  in  one  or  more  sentences, 
of  the  main  idea  of  a  selection.    It  is  an  outline  expressed 
in  paragraph  form  instead  of  by  indentation.    To  write  a  sum- 
mary: 

1.  Read  the  selection; 

2.  Select  the  major  ideas; 

3.  Select  the  minor  details  and  place  them  under  their 

proper  major  headings;  (Do  not  include  material 
which  Ifl  merely  elaboration.) 

4.  Write  a  few  sentences  telling  the  whole  idea  of  the 

selection. 

Here  is  an  example  of  a  summary.    First,  read  the 

entire  selection.    Note  what  is  left  out  of  the  summary. 

%hen  one  thinks  of  the  costume  of  the  Elizabethan 
Age,  one  thinks  naturally  of  three  details  as  most 


iRachel  Salisbury,  BETTER  WORK  HABITS  IN  COLLEGE, 
Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  1933. 

Salisbury,  op.  cit.  p.  15 


characteristic— -the  enormous  ruff  aroimd  the  neck,  the 
enormous  farthingale,  or  wheel-hooped  skirt  of  the 
women,  and  the  huge  padded  hose,  or  trunks,  of  the  men* 
Of  these,  the  ruff  Is  the  unique  figure;  it  was  worn 
by  both  men  and  women.    A  ruff  was  a  large  circular 
pleated  collar,  standing  out  from  the  neck.     It  was 
made  of  fine  linen  or  lawn  and  often  edged  with  delicate 
lace,  or  decorated  with  embroideries  and  gold  and  silver 
threads.    The  ruff  began  its  existence  as  a  simple  frill, 
but  as  It  grew  in  popularity,  it  grew  in  size,  until  it 
was  as  much  as  a  foot  wide*    In  order  to  hold  it  out 
stiffly  and  keep  it  from  flopping  around  the  shoulders, 
a  wire  framework  or  little  sticks  of  bone  or  wood  were 
used,  until  starch  was  introduced,  in  1564,  by  a  Dutch 
woman.  Mistress  Dingham,  whose  husband  was  a  coachman 
to  the  queen.    Mistress  Dingham  charged  five  pounds  a 
lesson  for  teaching  people  how  to  starch  their  ruffs, 
and  she  made  a  great  deal  of  money,  for  women  came  in 
crowds  to  learn  from  her.    Colored  starch  was  used,  as 
well  as  white;  and  for  a  time  yellow  starch  was  Immensely 
popular.    But  white  starch  was  the  longest  in  vogue.  Onei 
head  in  the  nidst  of  such  a  ruff  was  held  very  stiffly 
indeed.    People  found  it  difficult  sometimes  to  eat  and 
drink.     In  one  instance  we  read  about  a  woman  who  found 
it  necessary  to  take  her  soup  out  of  a  spoon  two  feet 
long  in  order  to  spare  her  ruff. 

Stumnary: 

•^The  most  characteristic  detail  in  the  Elizabethan 
costume  of  both  men  and  women  was  the  ruff,  an  uncoia- 
fortable  circular  collar  sometimes  a  foot  wide  and  us- 
ually stiffly  starched. 


1r.  Salisbury,  op.  clt. .  p.  166. 


step  XXVI     (12,  18,  23) 

Write  a  summary  from  a  given  Idea  line. 

Sample : 

Read  the  selection  "The  Costiime  of  the  Elizabethan 
Age".    Here  is  an  idea  line  from  this  selection.    Prom  this 
idea  line,  write  a  summary  of  "The  Costume  of  the  Elizabethan 
Age". 

THE  COSTUME  OP  TEE  ELIZABETHAN  AGE 


Rl2ff 

.  Farthingale 

Padded  hose 

Worn  by  men  and 

women 

Circular  collar 

Pine  Material 

Sometimes  a  foot 

wide 

Wire 

Bone 

Starch 

Step  XXVII.  (15,  18,  21,  23) 

Write  an  idea  line,  and  from  it,  a  summary • 
(This  step  puts  into  practice  all  that  has  been 
learned  in  outlining  or  summarizing  so  far.    Vi/hen  the  pupil 
becomes  skilled  in  this,  he  may  go  to  the  next  step.) 


step  XXVIII     (15,  18,  21,  23,  25,  53) 

Write  main  topic  (topics)  only;  write  a  summary. 

Sample: 

Read  "The  Costume  of  the  Elizabethan  Age",  Note 
the  major  topics.    Prom  this  write  a  summary  of  the  selection, 

(It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  a  pupil  who  is 
able  to  do  this,  will  be  able  to  write  summaries,  using  only 
his  memory  for  the  major  and  minor  ideas,) 


INDIVIDUAL  PROGRESS  GRAPHS  FOR  PRACTICE  EXERCISES 


Most  students  are  stimiilated  to  increased  effort 
by  seeing  that  they  are  making  progress.    For  the  purpose  of 
encouragement,  therefore,  many  teachers  have  found  it  desir- 
able to  have  pupils  use  cross-section  paper  or  to  rule  a  page 
in  their  note  book  to  show  graphically  their  progress  from 
day  to  day.    The  accompanying  graph  indicates  how  this  may 
be  done. 


Day  Number  of  Exercises  Attempted 


6th 

4th 

II  II 

3rd 

— & 

2nd 

l8t 

* 

 X  

No .  Exer • 

1-9  1 

'  10-19 

20-29 

30-39 

;  40-45 

Check 
Test 

Any  attempt  is  shown  by  a  cross  (X).    A  successful 
first  attempt  is  shown  by  *♦ 

(This  graph  is  read  as  follows:     On  the  first  day 
the  pupil  performed  correctly  on  a  first  attempt  exercises 
1-8  and  unsuccessfully  attempted  exercises  12-19,     On  the 


^Angela  M.  Broening,  Frederick  H.  Law,  Mary  S. 
Wilkinson,  Caroline  L.  Ziegler,  READING  FOR  SKILL,  Noble 
and  Noble,  1936,  pp.  390-391. 
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third  day  he  successfully  attempted  exercises  20-25 •    On  the 
fourth  day  he  successfully  attempted  exercises  26-55  and  un- 
successfully attempted  exercises  56-59 •     On  the  fifth  day 
he  successfully  attempted  exercises  40-43.     On  the  last  day 
he  passed  the  Check  Test.) 

A  simpler  type  of,  progress  chart  is  this  one: 
READIHQ  PROGRESS  CHART 

Test 
Perfect  My 


Lesson 

Score 

Score 

1 

5 

2 

6 

3 

6 

4 

6 

5 

6 

6 

6 

7 

5 

8 

7 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIOUS 
From  the  various  theses  reviewed,  the  author  found 
the  following  significant  items: 

1,  Ithatthe  same  difficulties  which  were  found  in  reading 

comprehension  and  recall  of  material  read  back  in 
the  *20's  still  are  found  to  exist; 

2,  That  outlining  and  summarizing  once  learned  is  a 

transfer  skill; 

3.  That  summarizing  can  be  successfully  taught  in  the 

middle  grades; 

4.  That  outlining  and  summarizing  as  study  skills,  im- 

prove pupils*  achievement  in  school; 

5»    That  summarizing  is  a  hindrance  to  pupils  under  cer- 
tain circumstances; 

6.    That  "practice"  in  teaching  study  skills  is  more 
effective  than  "studying  the  best  methods". 
Prom  an  over-view  of  books  and  magazines,  the  author 
found  these  significant  items: 

1.  That  most  writers  stress  the  need  of  learning  how  to 

comprehend  and  organize  material  read; 

2.  That  most  writers  agree  upon  the  goal,  in  thorough 

reading,  as  that  in  which  the  pupil  is  able  to  com- 
prehend and  recall  material  read; 

3.  That  though  the  above  statements  were  stated  by  writer i 


few  explained  or  Illustrated  means  of  accomplishing 
goal. 

Baaed  on  the  above  Items,  the  author  listed  and 
Illustrated  twenty-eight  lesson  steps  which  teach  the  study 
skills  needed  for  outlining  and  summarizing.    These  steps  were: 
1*    Matching  topics  with  paragraphs 

2»    Listing  questions  in  order  of  occurrence  (noting 
order  of  events) 

3,  Listing  points  which  are  important  in  each  paragraph 

4.  Choosing  the  best  choice  for  major  ideas 

5»    Identifying  the  minor  ideas  by  placing  them  under 
proper  major  headings 

6.  Finding  topic  sentence  in  a  selection 

7.  Finding  topic  sentence  in  each  paragraph 

8.  Choosing  the  best  summarizing  statement 

9.  Selecting  question  which  best  states  what  selection 

attempts  to  tell 

10.  Writing  question  which  asks  main  idea  in  paragraph 

11.  Writing  questions  which  ask  minor  ideas  of  paragraph 

12.  Writing  one  question  to  cover  given  minor  ideas  of 

paragraph 

13.  Writing  questions  to  cover  major  and  minor  ideas 

14.  Listing  the  correct  order  of  major  and  minor  ideas 

15.  Explaining  and  discussing  headlines 

16.  Choosing  the  best  headline 

17.  Writing  a  headline 


18,  Explaining  and  discussing  telegrams 

19,  Choosing  the  best  telegram 

20,  V/rlting  a  telegram 
21*    Discussing  Idea  Lines  (outline) 

22*    Filling  in  minor  ideas  on  an  idea  line  (outline) 

23,  Pilling  in  major  ideas  on  an  idea  line  (outline) 

24.  Pilling  in  an  idea  line  (outline) 
25»    Discussing  summaries 

26.  Writing  summaries  from  an  idea  line 

27.  Writing  idea  line,  and  from  it,  writing  summary 

28.  Writing  major  topics  and  from  them  writing  summary. 
More  experiemental  studies  are  needed  on  the  study 

skills.     Such  studies  as  these  seem  pertinent: 

1.  The  relative  order  of  difficulty  of  more  types  of 

study  skills. 

2.  An  experimental  study  in  the  primary  grades  with 

study  skills. 

!•    Does  mental  age  affect  learning  the  skills? 
2,    Does  sex  differences  affect  learning  the  skills? 
3«    What  are  the  best  ways  of  training  children  to  sum- 
marize effectively? 

1#    Which  items  are  always  correctly  selected? 
2«    Which  items  require  teaching? 

Which  skills,  if  any,  are  learned  incidentally? 


4*  If  pupils  are  able  to  perform  the  skills  necessary 
for  outlining,  will  they  always  be  able  to  select 
the  major  and  minor  ideas  within  a  selection  even 
In  particularly  involved  writing? 

5.    What  training  is  necessary  to  teach  pupils  to  see 

relationships  between  sentences  within  a  paragraph? 

6»    What  additional  skills  are  needed  to  transfer  written 
summaries  into  oral  summaries? 

This  study  shows  no  definite  proof  that  the  selected 
steps  are  the  correct  steps  for  teaching  outlining  and  sum- 
marizing; nor  does  the  study  have  proof  that  the  steps  are 
graded  in  difficulty. 

The  study  would  probably  be  more  effective  had  a 
study  skills  workbook  on  a  specified  grade  level  been  presented. 
It  is  possible  that  the  steps  presented  cover  too  wide  a  range 
—no  one  grade  would  use  all  the  steps  listed. 

The  study  possibly  would  have  been  more  valuable 
had  a  tabulation  of  suggested  steps  made  by  the  different  wri- 
ters been  compiled. 
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